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I.—SPAIN UNDER THE DIRECTORATE. 


ITH the resignation of General Primo de Rivera, Marquis 
W de Estella, as Prime Minister of Spain on January 28th 
there came to an end a period of dictatorship which had 
lasted since 13th September, 1923. On that day the General, who 
was then Captain-General of Barcelona, placed himself at the head 
of a movement which demanded the dismissal of the Prime Minister 
and the Minister of Foreign Affairs and of a Government which was 
declared to have been “‘ set up under the military authorities.”” That 
the movement should have been immediately successful without 
bloodshed and, in fact, without any serious disturbance of the national 
life is not, however, to be attributed to the existence of any measure 
of popular support behind it, but rather to the general dissatisfaction 
with the existing régime and the public apathy as regards all matters 
of polities. Against this apathy the Dictator has struggled in vain, 
and if it contributed to the ease with which he assumed power in 
1923 it has to an equal extent stultified his efforts to induce the 
Spanish people to take their share in the responsibilities of government. 
The dissolution of the Cortes in September, 1923 was the direct 
outcome of the unsatisfactory relations of that body with the King, 
more especially as regarded the question of the responsibility for the 
failure of the Moroccan campaign. The conduct of affairs in Morocco 
had been the subject of such severe and wide-spread criticism that 
a Special Commission was set up towards the end of 1921, composed 
of twenty-one members of Parliament, to go into the whole question 
of responsibility for the enormous waste of men and money which 
had become a cause of disgrace to the country. The Commission 
completed its work in the spring of 1922, and soon afterwards sub- 
mitted a detailed Report to the Council of Ministers, which was 
understood to contain serious charges against a number of individuals 
in high places. The Report was immediately suppressed by the 
Government, and its terms have never been made known, but it 
was believed that it recommended death penalties for several of the 
generals of the high command in Morocco and for certain Ministers 
at home. In respect of the disaster at Anual in July, 1921, when 
the Spanish forces lost 10,000 men in one day, it was rumoured that 
ithe findings of the Report implicated the Sovereign himself in a 
charge of unconstitutional action(*) and that the Commission suggested 
that steps should be taken to modify the whole political situation 
in Spain, involving, if necessary, the abolition of the Monarchy. 

It was in the summer of 1922 that the Report was thus dealt 
with by the Government, but the reports of its contents which had 
gained currency caused a popular outery for its publication. Debates 
in the Cortes on the subject. became so violent in character that in 


(1) The charge was that His Majesty had intervened personally in the conduct of the 
; of eee but whether he did so or not, the failure must be attributed to the inefficiency 
of the military machine and mishandling of the operations by the Moroccan command. 
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December, 1922, the Government collapsed and Parliament was dis. 
solved. The Liberal Coalition then took office, and in its official 
declaration to Parliament the new Cabinet made it clear that it would 
uphold the parliamentary procedure adopted in regard to the conduet 
of the Moroccan campaign. In this attitude it was supported by 
popular opinionin so far as this could find expression, and when the 
general election was held in April, 1923, a Liberal majority was 
returned which made no secret of its intention, when Parliament met, to 
go closely into the Moroccan question, with a view both to adopting 
the recommendations of the Report and to reducing existing commit- 
ments and cutting down expenditure. By September the discussions 
of the special Commission on the 1921 disaster were understood to 
be terminating and the Commission ready to submit its findings to 
Parliament. It was arranged that on 15th September the High 
Court for the War and the Navy should meet for the purpose of 
carrying out the provisions of the Report, no matter whom it 
implicated, and the Court actually demanded from the Senate 
authority to prosecute General Berenguer, ex-high commissioner and 
commander-in-chief in Morocco, who as a Senator could not be 
proceeded against until the Senate withdrew his parliamentary 
immunity. On 20th September the Parliamentary Commission was 
to meet and make known its recommendations on the question of 
responsibility, and on 2nd October the new Parliament was to hold 
its opening session. None of these plans were, however, carried out, 
since on 13th September General de Rivera rebelled against the 
Government and proclaimed a military Directorate, and the Prime 
Minister, discovering from a personal interview with the King that 
he no longer had His Majesty’s confidence or support, resigned on 
14th September together with his Cabinet. Before referring to the 
events of the three days, 13th-15th September, and to the programme 
which the Dictator pronounced it his intention to carry out, something 
further must be said of the political conditions in the country 
generally in order to give some idea of the difficulties with whic) 
the King and the Dictator had to contend. 

More serious in some respects than the liquidation of the Moroccal 
question was the unrest in Catalonia, since to the agitation for 
autonomy had recently been added a threatening labour situation i 
Barcelona and other industrial centres in the north-east. Te 
Government was subject to attacks from both employers and employed. 
Syndicalism was growing in influence, strikes were frequent, ald 
violent collisions with the groups of strike-breakers organised by th 
Government, as the only solution it could offer to the labour unrest, 
had brought about a condition of insecurity in Barcelona which w% 
a perpetual menace to the Government.(?) And the employers were * 
discontented as the employed, complaining that they were heavily 
taxed for the benefit of the other provinces and in order to pay salaries 





(2) During the twelve months previous to September, 1923, 337 persons were repo" 
to have been killed in fighting between strikers and strike breakers in Barcelona provi" 
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to a host of Government officials in Madrid who made no pretence of 
fulfilling any useful function.(*) Owing, also, to the corruption in 
public life and the nepotism prevalent throughout the administration, 
no confidence was felt by those elements of the population which 
contributed most in taxation that the funds raised were used for the 
objects for which nominally they had been collected. The reply of 
the Government to these complaints of the industrialists was the 
imposition of heavy import duties, constituting a tariff wall higher 
than that of any other country except the U.S.S.R. The cost of this 
to the consumer has been estimated to amount to as much as 1,300 
million pesetasannually since the application of the Hungertariff of 1922. 

Attention must be called to one or two more of the main 
characteristics of Spanish political life before the events of 1923 can 
be understood. Combined with what has been described as a contempt 
of all government the Spaniard has an independence of character and 
an individualist outlook which have up to now prevented the achieve- 
ment of any real unity in the country. The vast majority of the 
population feel no national loyalty to the government, though 
accepting the dogma of the Divine Right of Kings. Apart from this 
their loyalty is local, almost tribal, as among the Moslem races of 
Africa, to which country the Iberian genius is often considered really 
to belong.(*) The result is that Spain has not yet become the natural 
home of a centralised form of government, and so far all attempts 
at drawing up a Constitution adapted to the political development 
of the country have met with only partial success.(°) 

As a result of this individualism and contempt for politics there 
has, until very lately, been no organisation worthy of the name in 
either the political or economic spheres. In fact the only organised 
bodies in Spain are the Church and the army, and it is significant that 
without the support of the latter General Primo de Rivera could 
never have even attempted his coup d’état. As was evident at the 
end of last January, it was the withdrawal of this support which 
was directly responsible for making his position untenable. 

The above general considerations may serve to show the nature of 
the difficulties with which the Dictator has had to contend, as well 
as to explain the reasons for his ability to overturn the Government 
with apparently so little opposition. As soon as it was evident that 
only a few days remained before the findings of the Report of the 
Parliamentary Commission would be submitted to the Cortes, General 
de Rivera made his move. He declared himself in open rebellion, 
and from his headquarters in Barcelona seized all the means of com- 
munication with the capital, proclaimed martial law and issued a 
pronunciamiento stating that he would ask for the dissolution of the 
Cortes and a drastic enquiry into the question of responsibility for the 
condition into which the Government had degenerated. This was 


(3) Large numbers of the officials in the capital did not even trouble to go to their 
Offices at all, except to collect their salaries. 

(4) The Spaniard’s sense of loyalty to the past is Oriental in intensity. 

(9) During the nineteenth century eight paper Constitutions were drawn up. 
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on 12th September, and on the following day the Government 
announced that the Captain-General of Barcelona was in open 
rebellion, but that it would remain at its post and that the King 
would arrive in Madrid the same day, when the situation would be 
properly dealt with. King Alphonso did not actually reach Madrid 
until 14th September, however, and it was at once evident in which 
direction his sympathies lay. To the Premier’s insistence that 
General de Rivera should be summarily dismissed from his post 
His Majesty replied by stating that he could not decide on such a 
course without time for reflection; the Government accordingly 
resigned. 

Meanwhile General de Rivera had issued a manifesto stating that 
the military authorities had seized political control of the country, 
owing to the grave wrongs to which it had been subjected by the 
professional politicians. The Army, representing popular opinion, 
had, therefore, constituted a national Government and overthrown 
the Liberal Administration of the Prime Minister. The new 
Directorate would make a clean sweep in the administration and 
remove all the groups of politicians who had been sharing the power 
between themselves, especially the Premier and the Foreign Minister 
Don Santiago Alba, against whom serious charges were made. Al 
separatist movements would be suppressed, and a “‘ quick, dignified 
and sensible ’’ solution of the Morocco problem would be found as 
soon as possible. For this purpose a military Directorate was being 
constituted, but there was to be no military dictatorship. 

The King, it was stated, would proceed to elect a new Government 
of competent civilians, but in the meantime the army would constitute 
a sort of national constabulary. 

The head of the Directorate arrived in Madrid on 15th September, 
and on the following day the Premiership and all the Ministries were 
suppressed, with the exception of those of War and Foreign Affairs, 
the business of which was to be conducted in the Dictator’s office. 
The King signed six decrees appointing the latter President of the 
Military Directorate and defining his powers as sole chief of the 
administration. The whole country was declared to be under martial 
law, all the fifty civil governors of provinces were dismissed, and the 
country divided into eight military regions to be administered by 
Commissions composed of three generals of the army. 

The main object of the new Directorate was declared to be the 
purging of political life, and the Dictator stated that in a few weeks 
the country would designate politically untainted citizens to whom the 
administration could be entrusted. New free elections would be held 
after a short delay, of candidates “ unfettered by allegiance te any 
political group,”’ and the period indicated as necessary for the prepara 
tion for the return to constitutionalism was 90 days.(*) The Directorate 





(6) By the Constitution of 1876 Parliament must be summoned again within three 
months of its dissolution. When, on November 13th, the King was reminded of this by 
the Presidents of the Senate and the Chamber, the Directorate issued an official note to the 
effect that those two ex-ministers were the representatives of a decaying parliamenta'y 
system and their action an ingenious move in favour of a political régime which had 


passed away. 
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also promised an early liquidation of the Moroccan question, and a 
heavy budget for public works was set aside for that country. In 
December, 1923, the Tangier Convention was signed, establishing in 
the Zone an international régime, and the Directorate was criticised 
for abandoning the Spanish claim to Tangier as the basis for its position 
in Morocco. The chief difficulty with which it had to deal was, how- 
ever, in respect of the financial aspect of the question. The expenses 
of the Moroccan administration had been steadily increasing, and the 
Dictator accordingly determined to carry out a considerable withdrawal 
and curtailment of military commitments. In 1924 he was successful 
in effecting a retreat from the zone between Tetuan and Xauen,(’) but 
the activity of Abdul Krim in the following spring necessitated 
renewed military measures which were taken in combination with the 
French. These led to the recovery of the French territory lost during 
the first attacks of the Riffian troops and to the occupation of Abdul 
Krim’s headquarters, after a brilliant landing in Alhucemas Bay by 
the Spaniards. By July, 1927, the whole zone had been subdued and 
a period of reconstruction begun, made possible by the action of the 
Dictator in reorganising the army and adopting means for pacifying 
the country. In all this he was well seconded by the King, and the 
value of his achievement in putting a stop to the waste of money and 
restoring the reputation of Spain in Morocco will weigh heavily in 
the balance when the history of his six years of power comes to be 
written. 

In respect of affairs at home the Directorate’s chief aim was to 
place the economic and financial situation on a sounder basis. The 
budget had shown a deficit for several years, which amounted in 
1922-23 to 922 million pesetas (say £26 millions). In 1923-24 this was 
reduced to 575 millions, and the subsequent years have shown a steady 
improvement, so that the estimates for 1929 (calendar year) showed 
that revenue had caught up expenditure. In 1929 the total appro- 
priations for national defence were actually larger than in 1921, the 
increase being accounted for by the Dictator by the necessity of 
bringing the army and navy up to date in the matter of equipment. 
To the credit of the Directorate it may be said that the receipts 
irom taxation have increased, while the cost of collection has been 
considerably reduced, and, taking the finances as a whole, the Dictator 
certainly left them in a far better state than he found them. 

The financial policy followed by the Dictator has, however, been 
subjected to much criticism, more especially in respect of the means 
adopted to prevent the fall of the peseta by stimulating home produc- 
‘lon and industry. The Directorate’s method of procedure has been 
to impose Government control on a scale which suggests comparison 
with the U.S.S.R. Some of the chief measures adopted may be 
mentioned. In March, 1924 a National Economic Council was set 
Up in order to co-ordinate the activities of numerous economic organisa- 
lions working under several departments. It was divided into six 


— was skilfully carried out under the persona] leadership of the Dictator 
umself. 
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sections: tariffs, valuation of goods for tariff purposes, statistics, 
commercial information, defence of production and treaties of 
commerce. This Council was generally regarded as being merely the 
instrument of big business, not working for the good of the country as 
a whole. In July, 1924 a Railway Council was also established and q 
loan floated, in October, 1925, to finance a programme of railway 
construction towards which not very much has been done. More 
progress has been made in road-building under a commission appointed 
in February, 1926, to administer construction against a project which 
is reported to provide for six thousand miles of roads. 

In the professed belief that “‘ pernicious foreign ideas ’’ are the 
ruin of the country, in the economic as much as in the political or social 
spheres,(*) a systematic policy of fostering home industry has been 
followed. During the years 1925-1928 bonds to the value of 30 million 
pesetas were issued under a scheme for the assistance of industry, 
and the doctrine of the defence of national production has led to what 
is practically the control of industry by the Government. The 
Regulating Committee of Industrial Production set up in 1927 has the 
power to decide what new industries may be established, and industries 
from which foreigners derive profits have one by one been brought 
under State control and turned over to national companies. Thus, 
since June, 1927, the refining and distribution of petroleum has been 
a Government monopoly, and for coal a national centralised selling 
agency was created in September, 1927. New industries were almost 
daily added to the list of monopolies during the last two years of the 
Directorate and the burden of subsidies undertaken by the Gover- 
ment grew steadily heavier. This policy naturally led to the practice 
of concessions going to supporters of the régime, and to a general rise 
in prices which, according to some estimates, has nearly doubled the 
cost of living. 

By adopting this policy the Dictator secured the support of the 
great Catalan industrialists, who have been accused of selling theit 
separatist nationalism for a mess of tariffs. But the agrarian classes 
at whose expense industry has benefitted have had no means of making 
their views felt. The press has been effectively muzzled throughout 
the whole period since 1923, and the local governing bodies were vely 
early deprived of all representative character. Elections in the 
country districts were traditionally ‘‘ made ”’ by the local ‘ bosses” 
(cacique), but since 1923 not a single elective governing body has beel 
in existence. Immediately on assuming power the Dictator replaced 
most of the municipalities of the country by a new personnel chosel 
amongst local people who happened to be trusted by the military 
delegates, and appointed officers to take supreme control over local 
politics and administration. At the same time all the political clubs 
possessing any influence were closed and several of their leadils 
members exiled, and with the object of creating a political par'y 
outside the framework of the old ones, a new party, under the title af 


be) 





(8) Speaking of the tariff system in 1928 the Minister of Finance said that no longet 
should Spanish industry and labour be exploited by the foreigner. 
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Union Patriotica, was founded. This was intended by the Dictator 
to be a non-political organisation in which “ untainted ” leaders might 
be trained; and in a statement to the press on June 12th, 1928 he 
described the Union as “ something of mine which I have created to 
vive to the nation a governing body which I have tried to surround 
with the maximum prestige, that it might never fall into the vices of 
the old political parties. It is an integral part of the constructive 
task to which I set myself on coming to power.’’ Unfortunately for 
his plans, however, the Dictator failed to attract to the ranks of the 
Union former political leaders, and this fact was partly responsible for 
his inability to cope with the problem of securing experienced advice 
and of establishing a solid foundation for the Government which was 
to succeed him. 

What may be regarded as the two chief attempts of the Dictator 
to pave the way to a return to normality have not yet been mentioned. 
They were the preparation of a draft Constitution, which was published 
on July 6th, 1929, and the establishment of a National Consultative 
Assembly in September, 1927, whose members were to be appointed 
for three years by the Crown. At the end of that time the Dictator 
hoped that Spain would be ready to return to a normal political 
condition, but meanwhile all the members, four hundred in number, 
were to be nominated or to sit by reason of their official positions. 
' The actual number of Government officials was 59, while there were 
132 members appointed by the Government to represent the liberal 
professions, industry, agriculture, etc. The Socialist bodies, through 
the Congress of the General Union of Workmen, decided in October, 
1927, to refuse to accept any seats. 

The Assembly was opened by the King on October 10th, 1927, 
and the President, in his opening address, pointed out that it was not 
a substitute for the Cortes. Its mission, as distinct from that of 
Parliament, was to control and advise the work of Government and to 
prepare important laws ultimately to be submitted for examination 
to a legislative body based on suffrage, surrounded by guarantees 
of independence and security. The Assembly’s task was also to find 
and draw up more practical means of government than had formerly 
existed, and to make the future legislative power a more exact reflection 
of the nation than it had been hitherto. On October 30th the first 
plenary session opened, and from that date little more was heard of 
its proceedings, though it was understood to be busily occupied, 
through a special committee, in preparing the draft of the new Con- 
stitution, the preliminary text of which was published in July, 1929. 

During last summer the Dictator came to the decision that steps 
must be taken to give the Assembly a more representative character, 
ind in September he announced that corporate bodies, such as 
Universities, lawyers’ associations and labour unions, would be 
given the right to elect 49 members. These elections were held 
on October 6th, 1929, but were boycotted by the labour unions, while 
the University of Valladolid and the Madrid lawyers elected Professor 
Unamuno, who had been exiled by the Dictator for the stand he had 
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taken against the Directorate in 1924. This result placed Genera] 
de Rivera in a difficulty, and on November 4th he announced a halt 
in the process of a return to normality and stated that the Nationa) 
Consultative Assembly would not meet again until June, 1930. 

This involved a postponement of the discussion of the draft 
Constitution, of which a word must be said. When its terms became 
known it was criticised as reactionary and unconstitutional, partly 
because its main differences as compared with the existing Constitution 
aim at fortifying the position of the Monarchy. The two-chamber 
Parliament existing in 1923 was to be reduced to a single Chamber 
of over 400 members, half of whom were to be elected from among a 
restricted group. The initiation of legislation on most matters of 
national importance, such as foreign policy, national defence, and 
constitutional reform, was to be the prerogative of the King “ and 
his responsible Government,” but this Government itself would be 
responsible to the Crown alone. Space does not permit of further 
reference to the text of the draft, but an examination of Articles 48, 
52, 53, 62, 66 and 72 makes it clear that the projected Constitution 
had a definitely absolutist tendency. As already pointed out, however, 
discussion of its terms never got beyond the preliminary stage. 

In foreign affairs the Dictator followed a policy of collaboration 
with foreign States by concluding commercial treaties and agreements 
with a large number of other Governments both in Europe ani 
elsewhere, but any mutual advantages it may have been hoped to 
secure thereby must have been largely discounted by the high tani 
wall set up against all foreign competition in industry and trade. 
During the past two years treaties or trade agreements have beet 
concluded with Austria, Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, France, 
Hungary, Poland, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, Yugo-slavia ani 
Cuba, as well as an air agreement with Italy. In addition, the 
Government signed the Optional Clause of the Statutes of the Permanet! 
Court at The Hague in September, 1928, and in February, 192, 
Spain’s adherance to the Kellogg Treaty was signed by the King 
In the same month the Washington Eight Hours Convention was 
ratified by the Government. 

In 1926 the Spanish Government withdrew from the League 0! 
Nations on a question as to its claim to a seat on the Council-—thoug! 
it has been suggested that the main motive for its action was the 
desire to be absent from Geneva during the discussion on commol 
principles of economic policy—but in March, 1928, in response to a! 
invitation from the Council, the Government resumed its mem)ershil) 

The above gives only a very short summary of some of the mail 
landmarks in General de Rivera’s six years of office. His efforts " 
purge the administration of some of its most serious ills have beet 
only partially successful, while in the absence of the support of publi 
opinion he had no means of dealing with disaffection in the Universit 
and in the Army except by the employment of force. The result 
has been that the attitude of these two last named organisations ¥* 
eventually responsible for his retirement. 
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I.—THE FIVE-POWER NAVAL CONFERENCE. II. 


In pursuance of our policy of printing the essential documents 
dealt with by the delegations to the Naval Conference, we reproduce 
below the text of the French statement of 13th February, which was 
published just too late for inclusion in our last issue, and of the 
Italian Memorandum, which was published on 19th February. 


TEXT OF THE FRENCH STATEMENT. 


The following statement was issued by the French delegation to the Naval 
Conference, on February 13th :-— 


“ The French delegation, with the same desire of coming to an agreement 
that inspired the recent declarations of the American and British delegations, 
considers it to be its duty, at the present stage of the work of the Conference, 
to specify its position as follows, it being understood that all tonnages are 
given in British tons :— 

I. 


France has considerably reduced her naval forces when they are compared 
with those of the pre-war period. In 1914 she possessed a fleet of 964,000 tons 
in service or laid down, plus 174,000 tons of authorised building, a total of 
1,139,000 tons. To-day, either in service, building, or authorised, she possesses 


| a fleet of 681,808 tons, that is, 457,192 tons less. On the other hand, of all 


the great naval nations France, in 1929, is the only one which has a Naval 
Budget inferior to her pre-War Budget ; it comes to 18 per cent. less. 

Lastly, the naval programme adopted in 1924 by the French Government 
and carried out since then by annual instalments represents at its maximum, 
when compared with the situation in 1919, a reduction of 339,000 tons, a 
reduction all the more significant as the Franco-British Agreement of 1914 
concerning the distribution of the fleets is no longer in force. It may therefore 
be said that, in the same spirit as Great Britain, and without waiting for the 
possible decision of the present Conference, France has already, and in a 
considerable measure, cut down her building programme. 


II. 


The state of the French Fleet on January Ist, 1930, including ships in 
service, building, or authorised, can be summed up as follows :— 


Tons. 

Capital ships coming under the Washington substitution rules 133,136 
Capital ships not under the Washington substitution rules... 52,791 
Cruisers of 10,000 tons (Washington) .. - ~ es 70,000 
Old cruisers with guns of a calibre over 6in. .. ee iy 66,963 
Cruisers, destroyers, torpedo-boats, and a number of special 
_ Ships (one cruiser training-ship, two mine-layers, &c.) .. 228,897 
Aircraft and seaplane carriers... ¥ ‘a és is 32,146 
Submarines . “ ‘ ie ie ad 7 97,875 


Total tons ie ve as 681,808 
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As to the above figures it should be noted that :— 

(1) The capital ships not coming under the Washington rules are three 
pre-Dreadnought ships in service since 1911 which France was authorised to 
keep without prejudice to these rules. 

(2) The state of the French Fleet on January Ist, 1930, compared with that 
of August Ist, 1914, shows the following differences— 

Capital ships: Reduction of 550,860 tons. 
Cruisers and torpedo-boats: No change. 
Aircraft carriers: Increase of 32,146 tons. 
Submarines: Increase of 62,328 tons. 
Total reduction : 457,000 tons. 


It should be further pointed out that, of all the navies in the world, the 
French Navy was the only one which built no ships from 1914 to 1920, as her 
dockyards were busy during the whole war making ammunition for France 
and her Allies. That is the reason why she is obliged to keep in active service 
beyond the age limit an important tonnage of old ships, especially battleships 
and cruisers. 

Il. 


If, as proposed by the communiqués published by the American and 
British delegations, the Powers represented at the Conference were to take 
as ground for their agreement the establishment of building programmes 
running from 1930 to 1936, the French delegation would be willing to — 
this method, with the double reservation that the four other Powers woul 
do the same and that the French Parliament would ratify the pt 
The French Fleet, on December 31, 1936, might then be made up a 


follows :— 
Tons 


156,466 
52,791 
100,00 
24,800 


Capital ships coming under the Washington substitution rules 
Capital ships not under the Washington substitution rules 
Cruisers of 10,000 tons - 


Old cruisers mounting guns with a calibre over 6 in. - 

Light ships (cruisers mounting guns with a calibre of 6 inches or 
under ; destroyers, einai -boats, &e.) . 

Aircraft carriers : 

Submarines 


258,597 
32,146 
99,629 

724,479 


——« 


Total tons 


In regard to this table the following remarks should be made :— 

(1) From 1930 to 1936 France would build 240,000 tons. Out of thos 
240,000 tons, 43,200 would represent additional building and 196,800 tom 
replacement. In other words, from 1930 to 1936 France would give ¥ 
82 per cent. of her effort to the replacing of obsolete ships and 18 per cet! 
to additional building. 

(2) The tonnage laid down before 1936 and not in service till December‘! 
1936, is compensated for by the scrapping, ton for ton, of an equal tonpiz" 
of obsolete ships. 

(3) As concerns capital ships, it has been understood that the displacem" 
would be between 20,000 and 25,000 tons. } 

(4) In this table, as in the first, it is assumed that special ships wo” 
be distributed among the classes mentioned in the table. 
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IV. 


Apart from those special remarks, the French delegation wishes to make 
two observations of a general character :— 

(1) As concerns capital ships, France has not hitherto availed herself 
of the right given to her by the Washington Treaty of building before the 
Conference the 70,000 tons in replacement of the France, which disappeared 
in 1922, the Jean-Bart, and the Courbet, though ships in replacement of 
these might have been laid down as early as 1927. France is now obliged, 
owing to the recent appearance of a new type of battleship, to make use 
of part of that credit of 70,000 tons before the end of 1936, and she might 
be compelled to use it completely during the same period, should new ships 
of the same type happen to be built. Therefore, in case naval holidays 
should be proposed for battleships until 1936, France would be willing to 
accept such holidays up to a total of 105,000 tons. 

(2) In view of the importance it attaches to the principle of inter- 
dependence of armaments, the French Government, in conformity with its 
Memorandum of December, 1929, once more insists on the fact that any 
decision of the London Conference about naval armaments should be taken 
in relation to the problem of the limitation of land and air armaments. 


V. 

The only suggestions and figures so far produced being those presented 
by the American and British delegations, acting for the two inviting Powers, 
the French delegation wishes to add the following statement to the reply 
it is now making :— 

France has witnessed with warm sympathy the effort made by the United 
States and Great Britain to prepare, after thorough consideration of their 
political relations, a reduction of their naval armaments. Just as the 
American and British Governments were in consequence able to declare 
that war between the two nations was unthinkable, so France, too, is happy 


= to declare her profound conviction that between her people and those of 


the United States and of the British Empire any armed conflict is equally 
unthinkable. Her naval programme, as well as their own, corresponds to 
a strictly defensive policy in conformity with the international agreements 
to which she is a party, particularly the Briand-Kellogg Pact. 

This is why France would never be alarmed to see the United States 
and Great Britain either reduce or increase their respective naval armaments 
in order to consummate an agreement between them. In the same spirit 
of mutual confidence she trusts that the figures given above, as a bare state- 
ment of the national requirements she set forth at the first sitting of the 
Conference, cannot alarm the two other nations. She remains, as she has 
repeatedly declared herself to be, ready to consider favourably any form of 
agreement for a mutual guarantee of security the effect of which would be 
to transform the absolute requirements of each Power into relative 
Tequirements,”’ 
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ITALIAN NAVAL MEMORANDUM. 


The following is the text of the Memorandum, defining the policy of Italy 
at the Naval Conference, which was issued by the Italian delegation 
February 19th :— 

1. The Italian delegation confirm their previous statements. They 
consider that armaments should be exclusively defensive, and should therefore 
be reduced to the lowest possible level. If the Conference should not lead to 
agreements determining the ratios of strength of the several navies and lowering 
the level of naval armaments, it will fail in its purpose and the hopes it has 
raised will be disappointed. 

Armament levels and ratios are the basis of the Washington Treaty and 
were the object of the negotiations preceding and preparatory to the present 
Conference. From the outset the Italian delegation called the attention of 
the other delegations to these two points, which they consider not only essential 
to the ends of the Conference, but which are also intimately connected with 
the determination of the methods of limitation to be adopted. The Italian 
delegation note with satisfaction that the Conference is now taking these 
points into consideration. With reference thereto the Italian delegation wish 
to restate that Italy is prepared *‘ a priori” to accept as the limit for her arma- 
ments any figure, no matter how low, provided it be not exceeded by any other 
Continental European Power. 

Italy’s geographical situation is particularly unfavourable. She has not 
the advantage of an ocean frontier ; she is dependent for her very existence 
on supplies three-fourths ofwhich are conveyed from overseas along vulnerable 
trade routes dominated at short distance by naval bases of various Powers 
Moreover, Italy possesses no extra-Mediterranean naval bases, a fact which 
renders the task of protecting her merchant shipping on the high seas par- 
ticularly arduous. Italy’s problem is that of ensuring her existence, and not 
only that of safeguarding distant territories subject to her sovereignty or 
influence. Moreover, Italy, as signatory of the Treaty of Locarno, bas 
incurred, together with Great Britain, special international commitments to 
guarantee the peace of Continental Europe. 

Notwithstanding her greater and special defence needs Italy is prepared 
to accept the self-limitation of her right to arm, and to reduce her armaments 
to any figure, however low, provided it be not exceeded by any Europea 
Continental Power. 

She strongly advocates reduction of naval armaments, because, 48 4 
member of the League of Nations, and as one of the signatories of the Kellogg: 
Briand Pact, Italy considers such a reduction as the natural outcome of thos 
treaties. It is by a reduction of armaments that nations can show the value 
they attach to the aforesaid treaties and prove their loyalty to the pledge 
they have given. The idea of an armed conflict with any Power, whether 
represented or not at the London Conference, is totally toreign to te 
established naval policy of Italy. 


WASHINGTON Ratios. 


2. The Italian delegation outline below the application of the principles 
above set forth to the stage now reached in our negotiations, dealing first wit 
vessels covered by the Washington Treaty, and subsequently with the other 
The suggestions that follow are naturally subject to the stipulation of general 
agreement. 
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A.—VEssELS COVERED BY THE WASHINGTON TREATY. 


(1) CaprraL SHIPs. 


The Washington Treaty fixed the following ratios and total tonnages for 
capital ships :— 





| British 


America | Empire Japan France Italy 


| 


Ratio .. ra 5 5 3 1°67 1°67 


| 
Tonnage .. | 525,000 | 525,000 | 315,000 175,000 175,000 
| 


Under the treaty Italy was entitled to retain the 10 capital ships she had 
in 1922. She has voluntarily scrapped six without replacing them, remaining 
with four capital ships. Moreover, in October, 1928, she suggested that the 


| signatory Powers should postpone until 1936 building the capital ships which 


each of them is entitled to lay down during the period 1931-36. 


The Italian Government—without prejudice to the agreements reached 
in Washington—maintain this suggestion, by which Italy would not lay down, 
for an agreed period, 105,000 out of the 175,000 tons assigned her, subject, 
of course, to the condition that the other signatory Powers accept the obliga- 
tions resulting to each of them from the above suggestion. 


Moreover, should the other Powers concur, Italy is prepared to examine 
favourably the abolition of capital ships. 


(2) AIRCRAFT CARRIERS. 


British 


America | Empire 
| 
| 


Japan France Italy 


Ratio 2 5 5 3 3°32 3°33 
Tonnage .. 135,000 — 135,000 81,000 | 60,000 | 60,000 


| 
| 
| 
j 
| 


Under the Washington Treaty Italy is entitled here and now to build 
up to the above figure of 60,000 tons. The Italian delegation are, however, 
prepared to undertake not to exceed the aircraft carrier tonnage actually 
possessed at any given time by the strongest Continental Power of Europe. 


B.—VeEssELs Not CovERED BY THE WASHINGTON TREATY. 


The Italian delegation are prepared to undertake not to exceed the global 
tonnage of war vessels not covered by the Washington Treaty actually 
possessed at any given time by the strongest European Continental Power. 
hey are likewise prepared to agree not to exceed the total tonnage of sub- 
narines actually possessed at any given time by such a Power. 
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The above undertakings exclude the possibility that Italy should at any 
time exceed the armaments of the strongest European Continental Power, 
Moreover, they afford the best guarantee that Italy, far from standing in the 
way of further reduction of armaments, will, on the contrary, be instrumental 
thereto. 

The Italian delegation do not exclude the possibility that they might 
consent to more extensive methods of limitation, should the Conference agree 
to an actual reduction based on agreed ratios of strength. In the meantime 
they maintain the suggestion, made at Geneva in April, 1927, to the effect that 
Italy is prepared to notify, six months at least before laying down the keel, 
the principal dimensions of the hull and the characteristics of the main 
armament of each ship to be built, provided the other Powers are willing 
to give a like undertaking. 

With special reference to submarines, the Italian delegation recall their 
statement to the effect that Italy has no objection to their abolition if a 
substantial reduction of naval armaments be secured covering the abolition 
of capital ships. The Italian delegation trust that in any case the submarine 
tonnage will be reduced. 


A CoMPARATIVE TABLE. 


The following table shows the present naval strength of the three European 
Powers in vessels not covered by the Washington Treaty. This table gives 
the figures of all vessels laid down or completed, not exceeding the agreed 
age limits of 20 years for cruisers, 16 for destoyers, and 13 for submarines :— 


CRUISERS CARRYING 8-IN. GUNS. 


British 
Empire France Italy 


Tons Tons 10. T ons 
Completed .. +i 110,000 30,000 , 20,000 
Building e ‘ y 30,000 40,000 





Total .. Sa 60,000 5 | 60,000 























OTHER CRUISERS CARRYING A GUN ABOVE 6-IN. 





British 
Empire France 





| | 
No. | Tons | No. Tons 

Completed .. vs 4 | 39,426 | 1) 13,830* 

NL | 


* For vessels completed before 1922 normal displacement is given instead of standard 
displacement—displacements in all cases in English tons. 
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CRUISERS CaRRYING A | Gum ¢ OF 6-IN. AND BELow. 


British 


i 
| 
} 
| Empire | France 


No.! Tons No. Tons | 
Completed .. i 39 | 177,685 | 41,870* 


Building ke . | | <= 





Total .. .. | 39 | 177,685 41,870 | al 58,504 








* For vessels completed before 1922 normal displacement is given instead of standard 
displacement—displacements in all cases in English tons. 


LEADERS AND DESTROYERS. 


{ 
| British 


Empire France | Italy 


No. Tons | No. Tons No. Tons 
Completed .. .. | 150 | 157,585 | “60 | 70,738 | 78 73,814 
Building .. ..| 20] 26,786 | 21| 44,867 | 11| 14,588 











Total .. .. | 170] 184,371. | alin 115,605 | 89| 88,402 


GRAND ToTAL OF CRUISERS AND DESTROYERS. 


British 


Empire 


| 
| France Italy 


No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons 


Completed and 
Building -. | 228 ? 231,305 110 227,846 


SUBMARINES. 


British 
Empire France | Italy 


” . Tons | No. Tons No.| Tons 
Completed ..  .. 45,534 | 44 31,984 43] 27,263 
Building 6. 14,750 | 47) 49,783  14| 9,825 





ee ee | 81,767 | 57 | 


| 


37,088 
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NoTE ON ABOVE TABLES. 


It should be noted that the Italian statement excludes vessels projected 
together with cruisers over 20 years of age, destroyers over 16, and submarines 
over 13 years old. The French statement includes all ships in service, 
building, or authorised without reference to age. The tonnage figures for 
France given in the two statements differ markedly. They are as follows :-— 


[ l 
| 
| 





Italian | French 
figures | figures 





Tons Tons 


Cruisers of 10,000 tons or carrying 8-in. guns, 
built or building... ms hes 
Other older cruisers with guns of a calibre | 
above 6-in. os 4% i 13,830 66,963t 
Cruisers carrying guns of 6-in. and below 41,870 omni 
Leaders and destroyers built and building... 115,605 228,897§ 
Submarines, built and building .. oi - 81,767 97,875| 


Totals .. a - _ .. | 813,072 463,735 


60,000 70,000 








t Includes one 10,000-ton cruiser projected. 

t Apparently includes five vessels which are 20 years old or more. 

§ Includes a number of special ships, one cruiser 27 years old ; seven destroyers 17 years 
old or more, together with seven torpedo boats 22 years old or more. 

|| Includes 11 submarines 14 years old or more. 





] years 


Ill.—CHRONOLOGY. 


Afghanistan. 

February 14th._—Following on fighting on February 11th and 12th between 
Shinwari tribesmen and the forces of King Nadir Shah, some posts occupied 
by the former were re-captured and the trade routes to the frontier re-opened. 


Austria. 

February 12th.—Publication of text of Italian Treaty, etc. (See Italy.) 

February 23rd.—Diplomatic relations with Canada established. (See 
Canada.) 

February 25th—The National Council adopted unanimously the Hague 
Avreements of August 31st, 1929, and the Agreements with Poland and 


Belgium. 
It also adopted the Treaty of Friendship and Arbitration with Italy. 


Bulgaria. 
February 14th.—The Bulgaro-Yugoslav Convention on the liquidation of 
properties extending over the frontier was signed in Sofia. 


Canada. 
February 23rd.—Direct diplomatic relations with Austria were established 
with the arrival in Ottawa of an Austrian Consul of the regular service. 


Chile. 
February 24th.—According to reports in the Argentine the Chilean Cabinet 
had resigned. 


China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


_ February 14th—Traffic on the Lunghai railway was suspended and Han 
Fu-chu, Governor of Honan, who had recently declared his allegiance to Chiang 
Kai-shek, was reported to have offered to resign. 

Yen Hsi-shan was stated to have telegraphed to Kai-shek proposing that 
hey should both resign and travel abroad. 

teports were current that Feng Yu-hsiang’s army was again advancing 
u Hankow, and that Han Fu-chu was acting in concert with Shih Yu-shan 
one of Feng’s former generals, who was at the head of the divisions which 
a at Pukow in December, 1929) in a movement against Chiang 
Kai-shek, 

February 16th.—Chiang Kai-shek was stated to have replied to Yen Hsi- 
tan that he would be shirking his duty if he retired. Three leading members 
pt the Government telegraphed to Yen pointing out that neither he nor 
— could resign without permission, and accusing him of “ fomenting 

ie, 

February 17th—The Cantonese claimed to have defeated bands of “ Iron- 
ides” who had been raiding in Southern Kwangtung, and rebel forces north 
i! Wuchow. No reinforcements, however, had reached them from Nanking 
wing to Chiang Kai-shek’s difficulties in North China. 8 
; F ebruary 18th.—Though no further fighting had occurred on the Kwangsi- 
aWantung border, five “ Ironside’ and Kwangsi faction armies were stated 
0 be still in being, threatening an attack on Canton. 
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Four men, two of whom were prominent members of the Left Wing of the 
Kuomintang, were murdered in Shanghai. One of them, Wang Po-ling, was 
personal representative of Wang Ching-wei, with whom he had been expelled 
from the Central Executive Committee of the Kuomintang in December, 1929. 

February 19th.—It was reported in Nanking that Chiang Kai-shek had 
telegraphed to Yen Hsi-shan reproving him for his hostility and calling on him 
to demobilise. 

February 21st.—Chiang Kai-shek was reported to be sending large numbers 
of his best troops northwards up the Tientsin-Pukow railway to meet a 
general mobilisation of the Shansi armies ordered by Yen Hsi-shan. The 
leading Kuominchun generals were stated to have issued a telegram 
denouncing Kai-shek. 

February 25th.—A circular telegram signed by Feng Yu-hsiang, Yen 
Hsi-shan and forty other military leaders was published in Peking condemning 
the policy of unification by force and urging the convening of the National 
Assembly. 

The press published a manifesto by Chang Fat-kwai and the Kwangsi 
leaders urging Chiang Kai-shek to retire, and nominating Yen Hsi-shan as 
generalissimo. 

The Report of the special delegate of the China International Famine 
Relief Commission stated that Central Shensi was suffering from the most 
disastrous famine since 1876, and that at least two million people had died 
there during 1929, out of a total population of six millions. In Shans 
conditions were also exceedingly serious. 


EXTERNAL AFFaIRs, RELATIONS WITH THE PowERs. 

February 11th.—A Treaty with Czechoslovakia was signed in Nanking. 

February 12th.—It was offieially reported that on February 9th a party of 
Soviet troops had crossed the frontier and attacked and wounded the Chinese 
sentries at Manchuli. 

February 14th.—It was learnt that a draft agreement regarding the retroces- 
sion of Wei-hai-wei had been initialled by the British Minister and the Foreign 
Minister and forwarded to London for consideration. 

The Foreign Minister announced that the draft agreement for the 
re-organisation of the Shanghai Provisional Court had received the approval 
of the Governments concerned. : 

Resolution of Japanese Council of Enquiry on Far Eastern Affairs. (See 
Japan.) . 

February 16th.—The British Legation protested to the Government against 
an order of the Ministry of Railways appropriating $70,000 monthly of the 
revenue of the Peking-Mukden railway for various purposes, on the ground 
that the allocation was in contravention of agreements relating to loans and 
other obligations secured on the railway, which was in default to the extent of 
£750,000. (Though the railway had been making large profits, for the pa 
four years only very small payments had been made against liquidating the 
foreign debt incurred for the doubling of the track.) Nd oe 

February 17th.—The Agreement for the re-organisation of the Shangis! 
Provisional Court was signed in Nanking by the delegates of the Wester 
Powers, with the exception of France and of Japan and the U.S.A. It pre 
vided that the system of having Consular officials to watch the proceedings 
would be abolished and the appointment of foreign secretaries of the Court 
placed in Chinese hands. (The Court was established in 1911 to deal with 
cases relating to Chinese residents in the International Settlement.) The 
Agreement was to remain in force for three years. 
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of the February 19th.—Further particulars made known of the terms of the 
2 Shanghai Provisional Court Agreement showed that though the Chinese 
xpelled Judges would thenceforth sit by themselves, the legal representative of the 
r, 1929. Municipal Council still had the right to be present. Two foreigners and two 
2 - Chinese were to be appointed, to whom questions regarding the interpretation 
n him 





or application of the Agreement would be referred. 

February 22nd.—Following on the seizure of Lungchu (in Yunnan Province) 
by Communists outbreaks of violence against foreigners were reported to 
have occurred, and on 19th February the French Consul was made prisoner. 
He was afterwards released, but the English Commissioner of Taxes at Lungchu 
and three French missionaries were believed to have been captured by brigands. 

February 24th.—It was learnt that one of the French missionaries captured 
at Lungchu had been released but that the English Tax Commissioner and . i 
the other Frenchmen were the prisoners of a pirate chief. 

Statement by British Foreign Secretary re revenues of Peking-Mukden 
Railway. (See Great Britain.) 
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Czechoslovakia. 4 
February 11th.—Signature of Treaty in Nanking. (See China: Ezternal 3 
Affairs, Relations with the Powers.) 
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d died 
Shansi Dominican Republic. 
February 25th.—Insurgents were reported to be marching on the capital, 
following on popular agitation to prevent President Vasquez from continuing 
ng. in office after May, 1930 (when his four years’ term expired). The President 
a ol was stated to have promised that there would be free elections on May 15th. 
inese 
, Egypt. 
roces- February 12th—The Chamber authorised the Government to apply the 
reign new Customs tariff on February 17th, pending its examination by Parliament. 
The Minister of Finance obtained from the Chamber of Deputies 
r the Parliamentary sanction to promulgate the Government’s new Customs tariff 
yroval proposals under the form of a decree having the force of law, pending the 
placing of the law sanctioning the tariff on the Statute Book. 
(See February 17th—The Mixed Court of First Instance decided that the capital 
of the Suez Canal Company was in Egyptian gold francs, and that, therefore, 
zainst the statutory dividend was payable in gold and not in French francs. 
of the Deductions for French taxes made from the dividends were consequently 
round unlawful. 
s and February 20th—A Customs Agreement was signed with Greece providing 
ent of 7 for mutual most-favoured-nation treatment for a period of one year. (This 
) past was under the authority given to the Government by Parliament on 12th 
g the J February to grant temporary immunity from the operation of the increased 
| Customs import duties.) 
ngha! February 24th—Announcement re invitation to delegation to proceed to 
stern London to discuss Treaty terms. (See Great Britain.) 
f pro- 
ding’ # France. 
ye * February 17th.—The Cabinet resigned, following on a defeat in the 
The amber, by 287 votes to 286, on a vote of confidence during a debate on the 






Finance Bill. It was understood that the defeat was chiefly owing to the 
financial policy of the Government as interpreted by M. Chéron, who had 
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become unpopular by his refusal to reduce the indirect taxes and his attempt 
to hasten the amortisation of the debt at the expense of the taxpayer. 

Settlement of Suez Canal Case. (See Egypt.) 

February 20th.—M. Chautemps, President of the Parliamentary Group 
of the Radical-Socialist Party, was invited to form a Cabinet and accepted 
the task. 

The text was published of the Treaty of Arbitration and Conciliation 
signed with Turkey on February 3rd. A Protocol specified that it was 
applicable to Syria and other countries under the authority of France. 

February 21st.—The decree signed on February 17th promulgating the 
war debt agreements with Great Britain and the U.S.A. was published. 

It was announced that M. Chautemps had formed a Cabinet, with M. Briand 
as Foreign Minister and M. Dumont as Minister of Finance. M. Sarraut 
was given the portfolio of Marine, and it was understood he would accompany 
M. Briand to London as delegate to the Naval Conference. 

February 25th—The Government was defeated in the Chamber by 292 
votes to 277, and accordingly resigned. M. Chautemps had proposed a 
programme almost identical with that of M. Tardieu. The vote was taken 
on a simple motion of confidence introduced by Government supporters. 


Germany. 

February 14th.—It was understood that the Ambassador in Moscow had 
made energetic representations to the Soviet Government with regard to 
the treatment of one of the large German concession companies named the 
Drusag, whose director and manager had been heavily fined for technical 


breaches of the Soviet labour regulations. 

February 15th.—Disturbances were caused by Communists in Berlin, and 
several arrests were made after collisions with the police. 

February 17th.—The Cabinet decided not to make any appropriation for 
beginning work on the second 10,000-ton cruiser. 

February 18th—The Communist headquarters in Berlin and the offices 
of the Rote Fahne were raided by the police and a large quantity of literature 
seized. 

Publication of text of Commercial Treaty with South Africa. (See Great 
Britain.) 

February 19th—Resolutions expressing regret at the persecution of 
Christians in the U.S.S.R. were passed by the German branch of the 
International League for Friendship through the Churches. | 

February 25th—The Government issued a memorandum on the questi! 
of reconciling the League Covenant and the Kellogg Treaty, suggesting tw? 
methods: (1) the inclusion in the Covenant of the clause of the Treaty 
regarding the outlawry of war in its existing form but without any sanctol 
whatever, and (2) embodying the stipulations of the Kellogg Treaty the 
corresponding clauses of the Covenant. 


Great Britain. 


Lonpon Nava. CONFERENCE. 

February 12th—The First Committee dealt with the Experts’ Repot 
which set out proposals aiming at reconciling the British and French metho 
of limitation. The Report was passed on with the observations of 


different Powers to the heads of delegations. ; 
The Committee also remitted the American and French resolutions ® 
the submarine to experts for examination and report, and set out a" 
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appendix a table of tonnage which it was hoped each Power would fill in 
without delay. The table was drawn up to include the categories 
recommended by the British delegation. 

February 13th.—The French and Japanese delegations issued memoranda 
defining their general position towards the work of the Conference. 

The former gave comparative figures to show that the tonnage of the 


S French Navy was less by 457,000 tons than in 1914. The existing total was 


given as 681,808 tons. 

France was ready to accept agreed building programmes for the five 
Powers from 1930 to 1936 and suggested that the French tonnage in 1936 
should be 724,479 tons. France would build 240,000 tons, of which 196,800 
would merely be for replacement, much of it already overdue. 

A maximum tonnage of between 20,000 and 25,000 tons was suggested 
for capital ships built to replace obsolete vessels. 

France had not yet availed herself of the right under the Washington 
Treaty to build up to 70,000 tons in replacement of three old capital ships, 
but “ owing to the recent appearance of a new type of battleship ” she was 
now obliged to make use of part of that credit before the end of 1936, and 
she might be compelled to use it completely during that period, should new 
ships of the type be built. 

France needed ten 10,000-ton cruisers, in addition to a number of old 
cruisers with guns over 6 inches in calibre—giving a total of 124,850 tons. 
For submarines she claimed 99,629 tons, as against the existing total of 


© 97.875 tons. 


France was prepared to accept a naval holiday for battleships up to a 
total of 105,000 tons : that is, if there were a holiday she would be ready 
to forego her right to build the 105,000 tons in replacement which the 
Washington Treaty permitted her in 1931, 1932 and 1934. 

It was again insisted that any decision taken in London should be taken 
in relation with the problem of the limitation of land and air armaments, 
while it was also declared that armed conflict was unthinkable between 
France and the U.S.A. and the British Empire. 

The memorandum ended by declaring that France remained ready to 

“consider favourably any form of agreement for a mutual guarantee of 
security the effect of which would be to transform the absolute requirements 
of each Power into relative requirements.” 
_ The Japanese memorandum began by referring to the fact that tranquillity 
in Far Eastern waters was the country’s primary concern, and said that the 
delegation was in favour of a formula which would harmonize the two methods 
of limitation, allowing transfers in certain categories. 

Japan was ready not to lay down any capital ships till 1936. Their 
maximum size should be reduced to 25,000 tons, and the maximum gun 
calibre to 14 inches, and the age limit lengthened to 26 years. 

As to aircraft carriers, the provisions for limitation should be extended 
to those of less than 10,000 tons, and the age limit for those of over 10,000 
tons lengthened to 26 years, with 20 years for the smaller vessels. 

th 8-inch gun cruisers Japan wished to maintain “a minimum strength 
Suificient for national defence, taking into consideration the strengths held 
by other Powers.” There should be a limit of 7,000 to 7,500 tons for 6-inch 
Bun cruisers. The age limit should be 20 years, and for destroyers 16 years. 

In view of her geographical condition Japan was convinced of the 
necessity to retain submarines, but was willing to co-operate to regulate 
‘trictly their use against the merchant marine. She proposed to retain her 
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existing strength of just under 80,000 tons. The age limit should be 
13 years. 

In reply to a question in Parliament, Mr. MacDonald said that the 
decision to take the reduced number of 50 cruisers as the minimum required 
for Britain’s needs had been arrived at “after taking into account the 
measure of security afforded by the signature of the Pact of Paris . . . by 
most of the nations of the world, including all the naval Powers.” With 
this “ powerful support for peace,” the Government “ felt justified in looking 
forward to a period in which armed conflicts need not be expected.” The 
reduction to 50 cruisers was, however, “ dependent on agreement at the 
Conference on adequate limitation of projected building programmes being 
made by other Powers.” 

February 14th—It was understood that the Japanese memorandum 
offered two alternative tonnage proposals regarding the U.S. and Japanese 
navies. The first gave America 180,000 tons of large cruisers and Japan 
126,000, and America 147,000 tons of small cruisers and Japan 81,700 tons. 
(This was based on the possession of 18 10,000-ton cruisers by America.) 
If the U.S. reduced her total of large cruisers to 15 the schedule proposed 
as an alternative that America should have 150,000 tons of large cruisers 
and Japan 108,400 tons (her existing strength) and America 189,000 tons of 
small cruisers and Japan 107,700 tons. 

Submarine strength was to remain unchanged in either case, i.e., U.S.A. 
81,000 tons and Japan 77,900 tons. 

The Experts Committee, which was considering the miscellaneous vessels, 
drew up a schedule of the exempted ships (these were, with certain 
reservations, surface vessels with less than 600 tons displacement, and larger 
vessels not protected by armour and carrying no heavy guns). 

February 15th—Mr. Henderson, in a speech at Birkenhead, said that 
every delegation to the Conference was convinced that an agreement was 
essential to the vital needs of the nation it represented. He claimed that 
the two ideas of the abolition of the submarine and of the battleship were 
gaining more and more support from public opinion and from Governments 
all over the world. 

February 16th.—Senator Reed broadcast a message to the people of the 
U.S.A. on the subject of naval disarmament. He said that now Great 
Britain had reduced her estimate of her needs in cruisers to 50 vessels America 
could secure equal strength by building at a total cost of approximately 
$450 millions, part of which had already been spent. This compared with 
the sum of $900 millions which would have had to be spent to gain equality 
with Great Britain when she placed her minimum needs at 70 to 75 cruisers, 
as she had done in 1927. He also referred to the difficulty of reducing battle- 
ship strength and at the same time maintaining parity ; he said it would 
not be possible to abolish submarines owing to French and Japanese oppositiol, 
but he hoped a treaty would be signed, which he believed would be respected, 
restricting their use by rules similar to those applying to surface vessels. 

February 17th.—A meeting took place between the heads of the British, 
American and Japanese delegations, at which the figures in the Japanese 
memo. were examined, and it was understood that the Japanese adhered 
firmly to their demand for 70 per cent. of the American cruiser tonnage. 

February 19th.—Senator Robinson made a statement to the 5 one 
of American Press Correspondents in which he said that the American peop 
expected the Conference to agree on programmes for the limitation of al 
fighting ships, and they anticipated the extension of the Washington Treaty 
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arrangements to cruisers, etc. Parity with Great Britain was accepted 
as logical for the avoidance of competition. He also said that the American 
people would repudiate emphatically any treaty which placed their Govern- 
ment under the obligation to employ the army and navy for the enforcement 
of obligations assumed by other nations. 

In reply to a question in Parliament, Mr. Alexander said that the reductions 
in the 1929 naval programme had been decided upon “ after careful con- 
sideration of all the relevant considerations, including the advice tendered 
by their naval expert advisers on the Board of Admiralty.” 

The Italian delegation published a memorandum setting forth Italy’s 
view as to the policy to be pursued, which Signor Grandi described to the 
press as a document of faith, hope, parity and reduction. This stated that 
the Conference would fail if it did not lead to agreements “ determining 
the ratios of strength of the several navies, and lowering the level of naval 
armaments.” Reference was again made to Italy’s dependence on outside 
supplies for three-fourths of her vital needs in food and raw materials and to 
her non-possession of naval bases outside the Mediterranean. Her problem 
was, therefore, “that of ensuring her existence, and not only that of sate- 
guarding distant territories subject to her sovereignty or influence.” 

Italy was prepared to reduce her armaments to any figure, however 
low, provided it was not exceeded by any Continental European Power, and 
the idea of an “ armed conflict with any Power, whether represented or not 
at the London Conference, is totally foreign to the established naval policy 
of Italy.” 

Italy proposed that the building of capital ships, due under the Washington 
Treaty to be laid down in 1931/36, should be postponed, and was prepared 
to consider the abolition of battleships. She was willing to undertake not 
to exceed the global tonnage possessed by the strongest Continental Power 
in cruisers, destroyers and submarines, and was ready to examine favourably 
the proposal that submarines should be abolished. 

Figures showing the strengths of Great Britain, France and Italy in the 
various categories were given. 

February 21st.—The legal experts opened an enquiry into the question of 
“humanizing”’ the submarine, taking as their starting point the Root 
Convention of 1922. (This rendered them subject to all the rules applicable 
to surface vessels.) 

February 25th.—The Sub-Committee of Experts dealing with the question 
of special ships exempt from limitation was reported to have reached agreement 
on the basis that the following would be exempted from classification :— 

(1) Vessels of 600 tons or less. 

(2) Combatant vessels between 601 and 2,000 tons, provided they 
carried no gun larger than 6 inches, not more than 4 guns of over 3 inches, 
could not launch torpedeos, and had not a speed of over 20 knots. 

(3) All vessels not built as fighting ships (troop transports, etc.), 
provided they were not armour-protected, could not lay mines, and could 
not receive aeroplanes from the air. 

Ata dinner in London to the Japanese delegation by the Japanese Society, 


M. Wakatsuki referred optimistically to the proceedings of the Naval 
Conference. 


GENERAL. 


February 13th.—Publication as White Paper of text of Hague Agreements 
"ereparations. (See Reparations.) 
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Mr. Henderson informed the House of Commons that the reports of 
religious persecution in the U.S.S.R. were being seriously considered by the 
Government, and said that he was awaiting a reporton the subject from the 
Ambassador in Moscow. Whenever it was possible the Government would 
use all its influence in support of religious liberty and the freedom of religious 
practice. 

February 14th.—Announcement re initialling of agreement re retrocession 
of Wei-hai-wei to China. (See China: External Affairs, Relations with the 
Powers.) 

February 16th.—Protest by British Minister against action of Chine» 
Ministry of Railways. (See China: External Affairs, Relations with the 
Powers.) 

February 18th.—The text of the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
between Germany and South Africa was published as a White Paper, (md. 3487 
(The Treaty was signed on lst September, 1928). 

Izvestia’s reply to Mr. Henderson’s statement in Parliament of February 
13th. (See U.S.S.R.) 

February 20th.—H.M. Stationery office issued (1) List of Treaties, ete. 
between the United Kingdom and Foreign States, accessions, withdrawals, 
etc. (Cmd. 3491); (2) the International Convention relating to economic 
statistics, with protocol signed at Geneva on 14th December, 1928 (Cd. 
3493). 

February 21st.—Publication of decree re War Debts. (See France.) 

February 24th.—In reply to a question in Parliament the Foreign Secretary 
stated that H.M. Minister in China had represented to the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs that the charging of any new loan on the security of the Peking- 
Mukden Railway (except through the British and Chinese Corporation) 
constituted a breach of Article 5 of the Railway Loan Agreement of 1896. 

It was officially announced that an Egyptian delegation would arrive in 
London on or before 24th March to open negotiations for the conclusion of 
an Anglo-Egyptian Treaty on the basis of Mr. Henderson’s proposals o! 
August, 1929. 


Greece. 

February 15th.—The Holy Synod addressed to the League of Nations an 
appeal for intervention in connection with the persecution of Christians by 
the Soviet Government. 

February 19th.—Ratifications were exchanged in Athens of the Pact of 
Friendship with Yugoslavia. 

February 20th—Signature of Customs Agreement with Egypt. (S# 
Egypt.) 

Irak. 

February 24th.—It was announced that at a Conference during the week 
end between King Feisal and Ibn Saud, Sultan of Neid, held in the presence 
of the British High Commissioner on board a British vessel in the Persia 
Gulf, an agreement had been signed with a Protocol of 19 clauses, providing 
for the mutual recognition of the independence of the two countries, ¢' 
Diplomatic representatives were to be exchanged, tribal raiders outlawed and 
fugitives extradited, and a Frontier Commission set up. Disputes ov’ 
interpretation of the Agreement were to be referred to arbitration. 


Italy. : 


February 12th.—The text of the Treaty with Austria was published. 
was stated that the Government had ordered the immediate suspension of the 
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jquidation of Austrian property, though by the terms of the Hague Agreement 
his was only to cease after ratification of the Agreement. 

February 15th.—The text of a new Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
ith Rumania was initialled in Rome. 

February 21st.—The Premier granted a remission of the police measures, 
mposed for political reasons, on the German-speaking elements of the Upper 
Adige and ordered the release of Dr. Kiener. 

February 25th—A Commercial Treaty with Rumania was signed in Rome 
providing for the lowering of the Italian tariff on certain Rumanian products. 
Tt contained no most-favoured-nation clause. 


apan. 

February 14th.—The Council of Enquiry on Far Eastern Affairs passed a 
resolution urging the home and foreign authorities to formulate a plan for the 
maintenance of safe land and sea communications in China in time of civil 
war, and stating that while it endorsed the principle of the abolition of extra- 
erritoriality it regarded its abolition by China’s own will as still premature. 
Jt, therefore, proposed that China should carry out the plan gradually and 
in accordance with international justice, etc. 

February 20th.—Polling for the General Election took place throughout 

he country. 

February 22nd.—The final returns for the General Election showed that 
he Minseito (Government) had secured 273 seats, the Seiyukai 174, Labour 
5, Independents 5, other Parties 9. 

February 25th—Mr. Wakatsuki’s speech in London re Naval Conference. 
See Great Britain, The Naval Conference.) 


League of Nations. 


February 14th—The Supervisory Commission approved the Conventions 
oncerning the establishment and working of a League wireless station. 

February 15th.—Appeal for intervention in the U.S.S.R. from the Holy 
synod in Athens. (See Greece.) 

February 20th.—The general discussion at the Tariff Truce Conference was 
oncluded, and two committees were set up to deal respectively with the draft 
fa Convention for a tariff truce and with the programme of the negotiations 
eading to the future conference on tariffs. 

February 25th—The Committee for the study of amendments to the 
ovenant in order to bring it into harmony with the Kellogg Treaty met at 
eneva. (See League of Nations Notes, page 30). 


‘ejd. 
February 24th.—Signature of Agreement between Ibn Saud and King 
elsal of Irak. (See Trak.) 


etherlands. 
February 15th.—Signature of Air Convention in Madrid. (See Spain.) 


ermanent Court of International Justice. 


February 15th.—Mr. Charles Evans Hughes resigned his membership of 
rege on his appointment as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
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Persia. 
February 25th.—The Mejliss passed a Bill for the control of dealings jn 
foreign exchange, with a view to arresting the depreciation of the currency, 


Reparations. 

February 13th.—The text of the Agreements signed at The Hague op 
20th January regarding the settlement of German and non-German reparation; 
and the adoption of the Young Plan was published as a British Government 
White Paper, Cmd. 3484. 

February 25th.—Swiss Federal Chambers approved decrees sanctioning 
establishment of International Bank. (See Switzerland.) 1 


Rumania. 
February 25th.—Signature of Commercial Treaty in Rome. (See Italy.) 


South Africa. 
February 18th.—Publication of text of Treaty with Germany. (Se 
Great Britain.) 


Spain. 

February 14th.—Disturbances resulting in collisions with the police wer 
reported from Madrid and Barcelona. 

February 15th.—The King signed a Decree abolishing the National Cov- 
sultative Assembly, and a second Decree renewing the county councili 
throughout the country. New civil Governors were appointed to forty five 
out of fifty provinces, and the Prime Minister cancelled the decree instituting 
promotion in the Army by merit. 

An Air Convention with the Netherlands was signed in Madrid. 

February 18th—The Prime Minister, in a speech to thirty-six newly 
appointed civil governors, said that the Government intended to restore 
complete freedom to the press, and to hold general elections to a Parliament, 
of which the main object would be to declare what kind of government the 
country should have. 

February 22nd.—A Decree was published providing for the re-establishment 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

February 23rd.—Following on a relaxation of Government control 
political propaganda and student activities, one of the most influential ex! 
student leaders returned to Madrid and meetings were held at which politica 
speeches were made without interference and republican sentiments express*d 


Switzerland. 

February 25th—Both Federal Chambers (the States Council and '% 
National Council) approved the Bill ratifying the Convention for the »stablish 
ment in Basel of the Bank for International Settlements. 


Turkey. 

February 13th.—Following on reports that the Government contemplat 
seeking a moratorium for the payment of the Ottoman Debt, the Mins 
of Finance invited the President of the Council of the Ottoman Public De 
to visit Angora early in March with a view to discussing the whole questi». 

February 17th.—Ratification of Treaty with U.S.A. (See U.S.A.) 
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1,S.S.R. 

February 12th.—Report re attack on Chinese at Manchuli. (See China: 
rternal Affairs, Relations with the Powers.) 

February 13th.—British Foreign Secretary’s statement in Parliament 
e policy towards religious persecution by Soviet Government. (See Great 
Britain, General.) ; 

February 14th_—Representations by German Ambassador re treatment of 
he officials of the Drusag Company by the Soviet authorities. (See Germany.) 

February 15th—The Tass Agency published an “interview”’ with the 
{etropolitan Sergius and other clerical dignitaries denouncing the Pope’s 
‘attempt to defend the Orthodox Church,” and the Archbishop of 
anterbury’s “interference” as preparations for war on the U.S.S.R. The 
[etropolitan was reported as saying that religion in the U.S.8.R. had “ never 
been subjected to any persecution before or now.” 

It was learnt that a number of Rabbis had been arrested at Minsk, White 
Russia, on charges of counter-revolutionary activity. 

Pravda described the reports of religious persecutions as absolute inventions 
nd imputed political motives to the “ campaign of the ecclesiastics.” 

Appeal by Holy Synod to League against persecution of Christians. (See 
reece.) 

February 18th.—Izvestia, in an article regarding the charges of persecution 
f religion made against the Soviets in England and elsewhere, interpreted 
ir. Henderson’s promise in Parliament to use British influence on behalf of 
eligious liberty in the U.S.8.R. as a breach of the Anglo-Soviet non-inter- 
rence agreement, since the question had no relation with England or with 
nglo-Soviet relations. 

February 19th.—Resolutions passed re religious persecution. (See 
ermany.) 

February 21st—It was reported that the Government had introduced a 
stem of conscript labour among the peasantry and that the Labour Com- 
nissariat had concluded a contract with the Central Collective Farm Depart- 
bent for the mobilisation of 1,500,000 peasant labourers during the year. 

February 23rd.—The twelfth anniversary of the establishment of the 
Red’ Army was celebrated in Moscow. 

“ry Commissar’s reply to Senator Borah re arrested Jewish rabbis. 
ee U.S.A.) 

February 25th.— With regard to the law, dated February Ist, ordering the 
nfiscation of all property belonging to Kulaks it was learnt that, in districts 
here collective farming had made enough progress for the authorities to 
nd up the remaining individual farms without serious economic dislocation, 
- —™ the renting of land or the employment of labour by 
bdividuals, 

It also empowered provincial executive committees and the Governments 
! autonomous republics in those districts to confiscate the property and 
bulsh the persons of the Kulaks. 

_It was officially stated that eleven of the fourteen rabbis arrested at 
insk had been released. 


)S.A. 


February 13th—The Senate confirmed the appointment of Mr. Hughes as 
hief Justice of the Supreme Court. 

February 15th.—Resignation of Mr. Hughes from Hague Court. (See 
manent Court of International Justice.) 
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February 17th.—The Senate ratified the Treaty of Commerce qj 
Navigation with Turkey. 

February 19th.—Senator Robinson’s statement re London Conferenc 
(See Great Britain: The London Naval Conference.) 

February 21st.—Publication of decree re War Debt Agreement with France, 
(See France.) 

February 23rd.—Senator Borah, Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relation 
Committee, who had made enquiries of the Soviet Government regarding 
the arrest of the Jewish rabbis stated that he had received a reply from 
the Soviet Foreign Commissar to the effect that all but three of them had 
been released. 


Yugoslavia. 


February 14th.—Signature of frontier Convention in Sofia. (See Bulgaria) 
February 19th.—Ratification of Pact of Friendship with Greece. (Se 
Greece.) 


IV.—NOTICES. 


1. The first International University Congress of Universities of both 
Europe and America opened at Havana on February 20th and sat until 
February 24th. 


V.—LEAGUE OF NATIONS NOTES. 


THE COVENANT AND THE PARIS PACT. 


The Committee appointed to study the question of the amendments 
which it might be necessary to introduce in the Covenant in order to bring 
it into harmony with the Pact for the Renunciation of War (also known 4 
the Briand-Kellogg Pact or the Paris Pact) met on 25th February. It is 
composed of M. Ito (Japan), M. B. von Bulow (Germany), Lord Cecil (British 
Empire), M. Cobian (Spain), M. Cornejo (Peru), M. Cot (France), M. Scialoja 
(Italy), M. Sokal (Poland), M. Titulesco (Rumania), M. Unden (Sweden), 
Mr. Woo Kai-seng (China). 

The appointment of this Committee and its terms of reference are tle 
result of a resolution adopted last September by the tenth Assembly, on the 

roposal of the British delegation. The coming into force of the Kellogg 
Treaty led the British delegation to suggest that certain clauses of the Covenant, 
which were not in harmony with the Treaty, should be reconsidered. The 
clauses in question are Articles 12, 13 and 15 of the Covenant, which do not 
entirely eliminate the possibility of resort to war. 

The British delegation, supported by those of Chile, Belgium, Denmats, 
France and Italy, accordingly deposited a draft resolution inviting the 
Assembly ‘‘ to take account of the progress made in the organisation ¢ 
peace and to re-examine Articles 12 and 15 of the Covenant in order to decide 
whether it seemed necessary to make any modifications.” My 

A somewhat similar proposal, submitted by the Peruvian delegation 
urged the appointment of a Committee to study the necessary amendments 
with a view to embodying the Treaty in the Covenant. . 

Thus the Assembly had to consider a double problem. First, the questi" 
of principle, whether it was desirable to amend the Covenant, and secondly, 
the question of procedure, should it be decided that amendment was necessary 

The question was referred to the First Committee, to which the Britis 
delegation submitted the text of the amendments it proposed. 

The text of these amendments is as follows :— ; 

Article 12 (1) to be amended to read as follows: ‘ The Meme 
of the League agree that, if there should arise between them any dispar 
likely to lead to a rupture, they will submit the matter either to arbitra 
or judicial settlement or to enquiry by the Council, and they agree tha 
they will in no case resort to war.’’ 
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Article 13 (4) to be amended to read as follows: ‘‘ The Members 
of the League agree that they will carry out in full good faith any award 
or decision that may be rendered. In the event of any failure to carry 
out such an award or decision, the Council shall propose what steps 
should be taken to give effect thereto.”’ 

Article 15 (6) to be amended to read as follows: ‘ If a report by the 
Council is unanimously agreed to by the members thereof other than the 
representatives of one or more of the parties to the dispute the Members 
of the League agree that as against any party to the dispute that complies 
with the recommendations of the report they will take no action which 
is inconsistent with its terms.”’ 

Article 15 (7) to be amended to read as follows: ‘If the Council 
fails to reach a report which is unanimously agreed to by the members 
thereof other than the representatives of one or more of the parties to the 
dispute, the Members of the League reserve to themselves the right to 
take such action as they shall consider necessary for the maintenance 
of right and justice other than a resort to war.”’ 

The Assembly, on the proposal of the First Committee, decided that a 
Committee of eleven members should be set up. The Secretary-General 
was requested, pending the constitution of this Committee by the Council, 
to transmit the text of the amendments proposed by the British delegation 
to all the States members of the League for their observations. 

Some months later, on the 15th January, 1930, the Council appointed 
the Committee provided for in the Assembly resolution. On this occasion, 
the British, French, German and Peruvian representatives made the following 
statements :— 

Mr. Henderson considered that the Covenant of the League of Nations 
and the Kellogg Treaty should be brought into harmony with each other 
by eliminating from the Covenant the right of war. There was no question 
of entirely transforming the Covenant, in which the British Government 
had not lost its faith. Mr. Henderson continued :— 

“We do not think that the Pact of Paris or any other Treaty could 
make the League less necessary or less important in the organised inter- 
national life of the world. On the contrary, as loyal Members of the 
League, we regard the League, with its Assembly, its Council, its Secretariat 
and its other Organs, as an indispensable instrument for the development 
of international co-operation and the maintenance of world peace .. . 

“The British Government is determined to exert all its influence to 
maintain, as between League members, its rights, its obligations and its 
machinery unimpaired, to supplement them and strengthen them where 
necessary, and never to weaken them.”’ 

As one who had to some extent taken the initiative in the Treaty, 
M. Briand had never for one moment regarded this instrument as in any 
way contrary to the general scheme of the Covenant. He regarded the two 
ustruments as completing one another. In this connection he paid a tribute 
0 the solid structure and balance of the Covenant, which had already rendered 
gteat service. But he saw no objection to endeavouring to adapt the Covenant 
othe Treaty. M. Briand expressed the hope that the Committee which would 
have to study this delicate problem would be given very wide terms of reference, 
for the Council would realise that when it was proposed to adapt a declaration 
against war to certain articles of the Covenant—in which it had been essential, 
wing to necessities incumbent upon the League, to contemplate certain 
egrettable possibilities of dispute—the Members of the Committee would be 
indertaking a difficult and delicate task. They would necessarily be obliged 
° deal with problems such as those already raised in the Committee on 
Arbitration and Security. Whether they wished it or not, they would be 
bliged to take up those problems. They would inevitably be led in that 
rection and that would be all to the good, as they would again have to study 
'y what methods it might be possible in future not only to condemn war, but 
° ensure that war would never again occur. They would therefore have to 
onsider means whereby obstacles other than words could be placed in the 
way of this terrible scourge. 

The German representative, Dr. Von Schubert, said that the German 
Neen cng was specially interested in the solution of the problem of the 

aptation of the Covenant to the Treaty. Like M. Briand, he considered 
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it necessary that the Committee should be given the widest possible ¢ 
of reference, as only by examining all aspects of the problem could a sola 


be found. 


The Peruvian representative, M. Cornejo, recalled in his statement th 
he had taken the initiative in raising the question of amending the Co 
to bring it into harmony with the spirit and the agreements of the 
Treaty. To this end he proposed the text of an amendment to re 
of the Covenant, which was distributed to the States Members of the 
as were the proposed amendments deposited last September by the E 


delegation. 


The text reads as follows :— 


“* The Secretariat of the League of Nations may not register any tr 
of peace imposed by force as a consequence of a war undertaken ji 


violation of the Pact of Paris. 


The League of Nations shall considers 


null and void any stipulations which it may contain, and shall render 
assistance in restoring the statu quo destroyed by force.” 


(By the courtesy of the League of Nations Union.) 


1930. 
Mar. 13th 
April 2nd 

oo «= an 

a 9th 


» 24th 
» 28th 


End April 
May 


” 


» 12th 


» 22nd 
» 26th 


» 26th 
to 
June 7th 

June 

» 10th 
July 17th 
July /Aug. 


Aug. Ist 


Sept. 2nd 


» 30th 
» 630th 
Oct. 6th 


Nov. 


Nov. 5th. 
16th 


5th-10th 


2nd-9th 


VI.— FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


*Conference for the Codification of Inter- 
national Law . 
*Traffic in Women and Children Committee 
*Leprosy Commission oe ° 
*Child Welfare Committee .. 
*Central Opium Board 
*Committee on the Ratification of Conven- 
tions concluded under the Auspices of 
the League 3 
International Conference of ‘Asiatic Workers 
2nd International Economic Conference of 
the International Federation of League 
of Nations Societies .. 
First International —— of Mental 
Hygiene .. ea 
*International Conference on Bills of 
Exchange an $e oe as 
*Fiscal Committee ds om os wn 
Conference of Imperial Chambers of 
Commerce “a és od os 


Meeting of International Council of Women 


International Labour Conference .. 

*Gold Delegation of the Financial Com- 
mittee 

International Conference of the World’s f 
Girl Guides and Girl Scout Association | 

World’s Grain Conference and Exhibition 


Plenary Conference of International Mari- 
time Committee. ha 
22nd Universal Congress of Esperanto oe” 
36th Conference of tamales Law 
Association oe ee ee 
The Imperial Conference oes 
The Imperial Economic Conference. 
International Conference on Lighting, ete. a 
of Coasts 
First International Conference on Safety in in 
Aviation . : 
International Railways Conference. 
International Conference on Unification ‘of 
River Law i es 


° League of Nations. 


Geneva. 
Bombay. 


Geneva. 
Washington. 


Geneva. 
Geneva. 


London. 
Vienna. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Lyndhurst, 


England. 
Regina, 


Antwerp. 
Oxford. 
New Yorks 
London. 
London. 
Lisbon. 


Paris. 
Madrid. 


Geneva. 
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